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that he would alienate the German jurors and lose the suit.

I am indebted to Mr. Wilkinson for an account of what
occurred after the arrival at the house. Eoosevelt walked
up and down in much agitation, going over with his host
the points of the situation. Finally he exclaimed: "Well,
it doesn't make any difference. It is more important that
I be right than to win this suit, I've got to be right in this
matter."

He went to his room early, reading as usual before going
to bed. About midnight a telephone call came to the house
from New York saying that a newspaper reporter wished
to get from Eoosevelt a statement of his views upon the
sinking of the Lusitania. Mr. Wilkinson went to his room
and aroused him from sleep, telling him what was wanted.
"All right," he said. "I'll speak to him. I always talk
with the boys." As details of the outrage came to him
over the telephone, he exclaimed: 'i That's murder! Will
I make a statement? Yes, yes. I'll make it now. Just
take this." And he dictated the following:

"This represents not merely piracy, but piracy on a
vaster scale of murder than old-time pirates ever practised.
This is the warfare which destroyed Louvain and Dinant
and hundreds of men, women and children in Belgium. It
is warfare against innocent men, women and children,
traveling on the ocean, and our own fellow-countrymen
and country-women, who are among the sufferers. It seems
inconceivable that we can refrain from taking action in
this matter, for we owe it not only to humanity but to
our own self-respect.''

On the morning on which this statement was published,
May 8,1915, Roosevelt walked into the room where his chief
counsel, John M. Bowers, was seated with his son, Spots-
wood D. Bowers, who was associated with his father in the
case, and said, as the son quotes his words to me:

"Gentlemen, I am afraid that I have made the winning
of this case impossible. I appreciate, of course, that we
have two German-American jurors, whose sympathies I